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JOURNAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


This publication is fortunate in having an Editorial Advisory Board composed 
of recognized authorities in the area of Indian Education who represent several 
geographic areas as well as different areas of competency. The names and posi- 


tions of this distinguished group appear opposite this page. 


This publication aims high and wide. Its target is a large one. It plans to 
represent Indian Education in the entire United States, at all levels of education, 
in all types of schools. 


The articles, book reviews, calendars, etc., to be included will come from 
as many sources as possible. We hope the classroom teacher who has never pub- 
lished an article will share her experience through these pages. The professional 
psychologist will offer the results of his research. The government employee will 
send his observations. 


Whenever anyone has information which will be of use to those of us in 


Indian Education, we hope he or she will use the pages of this journal as one of 
their media of communication. 
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FORWARD WITH VIGOR 


So much worthwhile is happening in Indian Education currently that it is 
almost impossible to keep up with what is going on. Never before has the need 
for genuine communication in this important field been so great. Things are on 
the move and progress is evident in many facets of the total structure. Greater 
awareness of the problems, more research attack on them, and more development 
of new programs are part of the picture. An extra burden, therefore, falls on 
communication media to keep those interested in Indian Education fully informed, 
and, perhaps, to help give a sense of direction to the manifold efforts. 


It is with these points in mind that Arizona State University launches a modest 
effort toward improving communication. This journal has many responsibilities 
and challenges. Its primary function is to inspire all of us toward greater effort 
through taking stock of what is happening. It is hoped that a major purpose will 
be to serve as an enzyme or catalyst in the development of a multi-front attack on 
problems of Indian Education. 


Toward these ends, we have hopes. We shall welcome your reactions and 
suggestions for future issues. 


G. D. McGrath 
Dean, College of Education 
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INDIAN EDUCATION 


Clarence Wesley 1 
Chairman, San Carlos Apache Tribe : 
San Carlos, Arizona 


All over the United States there is an uneasiness about the quality of educa- 
tion our American schools are providing for the youth of our nation. I see this 
uneasiness reflected in our national concern that Russia might be outstripping us 
in scientific leadership; in our concern over the growing problems of juvenile de- \ 
linquency; and in the numerous articles questioning our school programs which | 
are appearing so frequently, of late, in our national magazines and newspapers. 


For some time I have felt the same kind of uneasiness and deep concern 
that all is not well with the educational job the schools on or adjacent to our 4 
reservations are doing for our Indian children. At San Carlos, for example, there | 
are too many Apache youngsters dropping out of school before finishing their 
courses of study. Last year, I am told, 380 Apache children. out of 1,100 dropped 
out of school for one reason or another before the end of the school term. Too 
few of our Apache children are finishing high school. Too few of those who do 
finish high school are going on to college or into some other professioual training. 
When they do enter college, too many fail to make the grade there. I have been 
told that at the University of Arizona, in the very recent past, 25 out of 30 Indian 
students entering that University found themselves unable to compete with the 
non-Indian students there and had to drop out. I know that in recent years no 
Indian from the San Carlos Apache reservation has graduated from college, though 
several have started. There is too much juvenile delinquency on our reservation, 
and the problem is growing. 


We ask ourselves why these things are so. I knew it is too glib to say that 
our students fail (a reason I have heard so often) because they are torn between 
two cultures. Everyone has to struggle with a changing culture — even all of you 
non-Indians, though your experience may not be as traumatic as for our Indian 
students. Everything else being equal, this struggle with a changing culture ought 
not to throw an Indian any more that it does anyone else. 


I believe, too, that it is too glib to say that all these difficulties are due to the 
failure of the schools. There must be a complicity of reasons. But if it is the 
function of the schools to prepare Indians to become responsible participants in 
the American way of life, as I believe it is, then the schools must claim a share in 
the breakdown toward accomplishing this goal. It is time, in my opinion, to make 
a critical review of the effectiveness of our schools in aiding our Indian students } 
to become adequately adjusted to his surroundings, either at his home base on 
the reservation, or in the outside world competing in the dominant culture. Par- ! 
ticularly, I think, we need to look critically at the education program in those : 
areas where, like at San Carlos, most of the children come from non-English i 
speaking homes, and from homes where another culture is the ruling pattern. i 


I would like to get expert opinion on this, but I suspect our schools are not 
beginning to tackle adequately the basic difficulties of language — the simvle prob- 
lem of communication — of understanding and being understood — which con- 
fronts, on all sides, the non-acculturated Indian child as he gets further along in 
school where both ideas and vocabulary become increasingly complex. I susvect 
that this failure to comprehend on the part of the Indian child accounts in large 
measure for the lessening of interest and enthusiasm for school which I am told 
begins for Indian children along about the fifth grade. 
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Our San Carlos Apache children are served by five different types of schools. 
The majority above the fourth grade attend school in the neighboring towns of 
Globe and Fort Thomas, traveling to and from these schools by bus. There is a 
small public school going to the fourth grade on the reservation at the town of San 
Carlos which is attended by both white and Indian children. There are two mis- 
sion schools on the reservation, and two government day schools, operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which also goes to the fourth grade. In addition to these 
varieties of schools there the non-reservation boarding schools available for those 
Apache children who need institutional care for one reason or another. 


I think there is a place for all of these types of schools on our particular 
reservation. Those parents who want their children to have a church oriented 
education should have the right to send them to the mission schools. Where bus 
distances are too great for little children to go to the nearest public school, as 
in the case of San Carlos to Globe, there is still need for the government day 
school. At Bylas, where the Fort Thomas public school requires only a twelve- 
mile bus ride, movement is already under way to send all children, from beginners 
through high school, to the Fort Thomas off-reservation public school. The Apache 
parents seem to prefer this move, as more and more parents are already volun- 
tarily sending their younger children to Fort Thomas along with their older brothers 
and sisters. As I see it, the big advantage of our Indian children attending the 
off-reservation public schools is the fact that here these youngsters are forced to 
use the English language on the playground because that is the only way they can 
make themselves understood by their non-Indian playmates. This way, in an ideal 
learning situation, they acquire greater facility with the English language and as a 
result, progress faster in school. Moreover, in their association with non-Indian 
children, both in the classroom and on the playground, they learn how to accom- 
modate themselves to another culture and to learn how white children behave. 
This acquaintance with the behavorial patterns of another culture is, of course, 
a two-way process in that the non-Indian child also comes to understand Indian 
behavior in the same way. Thus both groups change and adjust one to the other; 
Indian and white come to know and appreciate each other, and so in school the 
way is paved toward a better working relationship for adulthood so that reserva- 
tion lines no longer need to be the division point of separate, alien communities. 


Unfortunately, the off-reservation public school has certain disadvantages for 
the Indian child, as well as advantages. These we should work to lessen or to 
eliminate. There is no close relationship between the Indian parent and the school 
beyond that of a passive relationship, such as attending school programs or school 
athletic games. There is little prospect here of a community centered school pro- 
gram where the Indian parents as well as the children are encouraged to partici- 
pate in learning experiences that will improve the standards of home life and of 
the whole community. The handicap from which Indian children suffer most is 
that usually the off-reservation public school is too busy following the state adopted 
curriculum and meeting the needs of all the students to make the adaptations nec- 
essary to meet the needs of the non-English speaking Indian child who is already 
behind his group in knowledge of how to study and in comprehension. The school 
curriculum is geared to a whole set of concepts and literary background too often 
totally unfamiliar to an Indian child. Few teachers have the time — or know-how 
—to go back and supply that deficiency or to teach the reading skills necessary 
to catch up. So the Indian child becomes confused and lost, and sits unchallenged 
while the non-Indian part of the class moves eagerly ahead. Every such school 
having a sizeable Indian population should have a specialist in remedial reading, 
and/or, in teaching English as another language, available to help the Indian chil- 
dren catch up. 
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Another very real problem for the Indian child enrolled in the off-reservation 
public school is the fact that more often than not he comes from a home very 
much poorer than any of the non-Indian children in his class. His parents haven't 
the laundry facilities, sometimes not even the water or the room, to keep his cloth- 
ing looking clean and fresh. They cannot buy him clothing equal to that of his 
classmates. Indian children are just like all children — they do not want to be 
different. They want to dress like and be like their peers. Many quit school be- 
cause they cannot dress as well as their classmates. 


The attitude of teachers toward him, as you know, has much to do with a 
child’s interest in staying in school. Frequently teachers in public schools such as 
Globe or Fort Thomas know nothing about how the Indian children live, what 
their home problems are; what their values might be; what might motivate them 
to work harder in school; or what might be the final discouragement to drive them 
away from school. This kind of lack of knowledge would be easy to remedy with 
a little effort. I would like to see some program of orientation for all teachers of 
Indian children as they come newly to the job. For example, the teachers from 
Globe and Fort Thomas who will have Indian children in their classes might profit- 
ably spend several days on the San Carlos reservation in a well organized program 
which the tribal officers might work out, learning something about how the Apaches 
live, how the tribe does its business, how our people earn their living, what our 
reservation looks like, and something of our Apache history and traditions. I think 
this would help them understand the problems of their pupils better. There has 
been a great amount of anthropological study of Apache culture, and much of 
this has been written up in very reasonable form. This should be required reading 
for every teacher of Apache children, in every variety of schools, for I do not see 
how there can be truly effective teaching unless there is also sympathetic under- 
standing and mutual respect. How can a child be motivated to learn, to do his 
best in any endeavor, if the wellsprings of his life and spirit are never touched? 

At San Carlos there is still need for the government day school operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since the Bureau is by its very nature an educational 
agency in the wide sense of the word, it is the agency, in my opinion, best equipped 
to handle the reservation school program. 

If I had complete power to set up an ideal program I would insist that schools 
enroll Apache beginners at five years of age, instead of at six as now practiced. 
This would enable the children to begin learning English earlier, and give them a 
longer time for specialized instruction. For the beginners I would insist upon the 
employment of teachers especially trained in the skills of teaching English to non- 
English speaking youngsters. There are such specialists in language instruction, 


and Apache children from non-English speaking homes need this kind of help. 


Above all, such teachers should be themselves competent to speak the English 
language clearly and without accent. For instance, in our schools now we have 
teachers instructing our beginners who have accents so thick it is difficult even for 
their colleagues to understand them. How confusing this must be to youngsters 
who already have difficulty learning to understand an alien tongue! 

Another change I would make in our government day school is to make it 
more community centered. The parents of our children need education as much 
as do the youngsters, and a school program that includes them as well as the child, 
where both children and adults engage in learhing activities, could be a great im- 
petus toward sound community development. 

The non-reservation boarding schools meet a genuine and ever present need 
for our Apache group. It is to these schools that we send those boys and girls 
who have no homes of their own, or whose home environment is unstable. In 
addition to the boarding schools already in existence we find there is also a need 
for still another type of boarding school which will care for the youngster who is 
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too much of a social problem to fit into the regular school, but who is not yet 
bad enough to be sent to reform school. There are many such boys and girls not 
only at San Carlos, but all over the Indian country; youngsters who are mixed up, 
defiant, and in need of specialized help. Now, there is no place for such a young- 
ster. The regular boarding schools are not equipped to handle such cases, so 
usually they are sent home only to get deeper and deeper into trouble until they 
are lost. We should have special schools for this in-between youngster where he 
can receive expert psyschiatric care, and guidance, to help him find his way out 
of his confusion and set him back on his way to becoming a useful, well adjusted 
citizen. 

Indians all over the country are taking more and more steps toward the gov- 
erning of their own affairs. At San Carlos we control our own law and order 
program, our cattle associations, our tribal government, and our tribal business 
enterprises. We are learning to govern ourselves by doing these things, and we 
are taking each learning experience step by step as any learner must do. We have 
not yet moved in the direction of governing our schools, but I have no doubt that 
too will come as more and more Apaches understand the importance of education 
to their children and the importance of having something to say about the kind 
of education their children receive. In the Bylas community and in the San Carlos 
community, Apaches could elect members of their own group to the school boards, 
but they do not yet feel enough at home with the problems of running their schools 
to seek this responsibility. They need to learn to take more responsibility for the 
operation and control of their communities and to serve their communities with- 
out pay as is done in our other American communities. The San Carlos Apaches 
have an educational committee appointed by the Tribal Council which acts in an 
advisory capacity to both the government and the public schools. This committee 
wields genuine influence. It is, I think, a preliminary step toward arousing inter- 
est in the more active control of the schools through school board membership. 


I have been asked whether our educated youth should be encouraged to re- 
turn to work on the reservation after they have completed their training. While 
every individual should have the right to choose where he will live and work, it 
is our hope that a good number of our educated young Apaches will return to 
their home communities to make their careers there. Those who have vision and 
ambition and the energetic drive to forge ahead are exactly the kind of leadership 
we need desperately on the reservation. They are the kind most likely to have 
the imagination and the spirit to create opportunity for themselves and others on 
the reservation through economic development of our resources. We need this 
kind of skill and leadership. If none of the brightest and best should return; if 
all of the best leadership should continually be drained away from our homeland, 
we could have only stagnation and hopelessness on the reservation. There would 
be left only those who fight progress and change, or who have no training or experi- 
ence to do the things that must be done if we are to improve our standard of 
living and take our place in the nation as responsible citizens. We need the young, 
ambitious, trained leaders. Those who are interested in returning here to work 
should be helped in every way to find the kind of job opportunities that will give 
their abilities the widest scope. 

I have only one further point I wish to make. I realize the fact that there are 
people who talk about integration, assimilation, acculturation, first class citizen- 
ship, etc. But you know the American Indians have something different that was 
bestowed upon them by the grace of God, such as our songs, tribal dances, arts 
and crafts, our religion, games and stories. Some of these are fast disappearing 
and my question is: are we going to continue to lose these precious gifts through 
this process of education or becoming white men? Or should we continue to iden- 
tify ourselves as Indians, which to me is no disgrace. 
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COMPARISON OF STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS OF 
INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN IN AN INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


David O. Lloyd 
Director of Guidance and Special Services 
Mesa Public Schools, Mesa, Arizona 


BACKGROUND 


The city of Mesa, Arizona, has two Indian reservations in its immediate 
proximity. These are the Salt River and the Fort McDowell Indian Reservations. 
The Indian population on the Salt River Reservation is composed mainly of Pimas 
and Maricopas, and the Fort McDowell Reservation is composed largely of 
Yavapai-Apaches. Mesa has been the trade center for both reservations for many 


years. 


The Salt River separates the reservations from the Mesa metropolitan area 
except for a small corner of the Salt River Reservation which lies to the south of 
the river. Many of the children in this section have attended the Lehi Public 
School in the Mesa School District for many years. 


There is and has been a day school located on the Salt River Reservation 
for many years, but only during the past five years has there been an organized, 
cooperative effort between the day school and the Mesa Public Schools to work 
= med problem of integration and education of both tribes by the Mesa Public 

ools. 


At the present time the Mesa Public Schools are educating all Indians on both 
reservations from the 7th through the 12th grade. All of the Indian students in 
the Fort McDowell reservation are educated in the Mesa Public Schools and many 
of the Salt River Indian students in grades 1-6 are also educated in the Mesa 


system. 
The elementary students are dispersed into five elementary schools. The Junior 


High School age Indians are all located at one school plant as are the High School 
Students. 


Every attempt has been made to treat the Indian student the same as the ~ 


regular non-Indian student. 


Since 1958 the Mesa Public Schools, in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, has employed a person on the guidance staff to work directly with 
the Indian students. He has been very effective in his work with the Indian stu- 
dents and with the Tribal Councils. Because of the activities of this man and the 
fact that a large number of Indian families have been sending their children to 
the Mesa Public Schools for many years, it would appear that the sociological and 
psychological factors of integration and assimilation were working to the extent 
that many Indians were identifying themselves more and more with the non-white 
culture; therefore the major hypothesis of this paper will be that the Indian student 
in the Mesa Public Schools is doing as well, both intellectually and academically, 
as the non-Indian student. 
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CURRENT ENROLLMENT 
The present Indian and non-Indian populations in the Mesa Public Schools 


are shown in Table I. 


TABLE | 
Indian and Non-Indian Students 
In The 
Mesa Public Schools, Mesa, Arizona, 1961 

GRADE INDIAN NON-INDIAN TOTAL 
1 37 1,232 1,269 

2 32 1,283 1,315 

3 28 1,063 1,091 

4 26 1,053 1,079 

5 15 1,024 1,039 

6 28 1,014 1,042 

7 32 1,042 1,074 

8 30 1,057 1,087 

9 21 817 838 

10 22 686 708 
11 13 621 634 
12 5 577 582 
TOTAL 289 11,469 11,758 

TEST RESULTS 


The California Tests of Mental Maturity, Short Form, and the California 
Achievement tests were administered to all students in the Mesa Public Schools 
as follows: Intelligence — Grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10; Achievement — Grades 3-8 
and 10. The test results were reported in terms of Stanines. The Stanine is a 
standard score of nine which is based on the normal curve. The normal curve is 
divided into nine parts to correspond to the standard deviation. The Stanine of 
5 is average and represents a band of scores from a —.25 to a +.25. The Stanine 
of 1 is low and the 9 is high. A difference of 3 between two stanine scores is 
significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence test results were available on 65% or 188 of the 289 available 
Indian students. By comparison, test results were available for 82% of the non- 
Indian population. 

In Table II the Intelligence Test results are presented. The scores shown are 
mean Intelligence Quotients and are not stanines. 
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TABLE I! 


A Comparison Between Indian and Non-Indian Mean Intelligence Test Scores 
on the California Test of Mental Maturity—Short Form, by Grade, 
1960-1961,* Mesa Public Schools 


Grade Number % of 1960-61 TEST RESULTS 
and Taking Total 
Population Test Enrollees Language Non-Language _ Total Mental 
a Eee 32 100 92.8 96.2 94.5 
Non-Indian .............- 1220 95 107.9 104.9 106.4 
17 6l 87.5 94.4 91.1 
Non-Indian .............. 938 88 104.0 104.0 104.0 
RRS a 25 96 94.5 95.7 95.2 
Non-Indian .............. 971 92 105.5 110.0 107.7 
10 67 93.4 101.2 97.5 
Non-Indian .............. 877 87 102.3 110.2 106.3 
22 79 87.5 89.9 88.9 
Non-Indian  .............- 919 91 104.2 103.5 103.8 
18 56 93.4 92.8 93.3 
Non-Indian -............. 879 84 103.9 103.3 103.1 
30 100 84.0 90.6 88.7 
Non-Indian  .............. 953 90 101.4 102.7 102.0 
Non-Indian  .............. 720 88 101.3 101.1 101.2 
16 73 83.1 85.9 84.5 
Non-Indian .............. 665 97 96.7 97.4 97.1 
7 54 84.3 85.6 85.0 
Non-Indian  .............. 641 103 98.3 100.2 99.2 
20 75.0 88.0 82.0 
Non-Indian ...........-.. 621 108 93.7 100.1 96.9 


*Note: Even numbered Grades show 1960-61 test results, except for the 12th grade, 
which shows 1958-59 test results. Odd numbered grades show 1959-60 test re- 
sults. 


It is apparent from Table II that the Indian consistently has a lower Intelli- 
gence Quotient on the CTMM than the Non-Indian for all three areas: language, 
non-language, and total mental. A closer scrutiny of Table II shows that with 
the exception of the seventh grade, the Indian non-language score is higher than 
his language. The non-Indian population is inconsistent in this regard. 


Another interesting fact is that, with few exceptions, for both Indian and 
non-Indian, when the even grades or the odd grades are considered, as the 
grade increases, the total I. Q. drops. (The reason for dividing the even grades 
from the odd is due to the fact that the even grades were administered the intelli- 
gence test in the school year 1960-61, while the odd grades were tested in the 
school year 1959-60, except for the 12th grade, which was tested in 1958-59.) 


A graphic picture of the language, non-language, and total intelligence test 
results of the Indian and non-Indian populations, as a whole, without regard to 
grade, is shown in Figure 1. These are presented in terms of stanines and compare 
the distribution of the total Indian with the total non-Indian population. 
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Figure 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
FOR LANGUAGE, NON-LANGUAGE, AND TOTAL MENTAL, CTMM-Short Form 
IN STANINES, 1959-61, MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


% LANGUAGE 1.Q. % NON-LANGUAGE 1.Q. % TOTAL LQ. 
30 30 30 
25 25 25 
20 20 20 \ 
is NA 15 15 | 
a 
4 
0 0 a 
+ NU N 
123456789 123456789 123456789 
Stanines Stanines Stanines 


Indian Non-Indian.......-<= 


There appears to be a decided difference between the Indian and Non-Indian 
Intelligence patterns as shown in Figure 1. However, the non-language pattern is 
more nearly the same, whereas there is a decided difference in the language pattern 
which also shows up in the total mental pattern. 


The “t” test for significant difference was applied to the above data with the 
finding that there was a significant difference on total mental scores at all grade 
levels 2-11 beyond the 1% level of confidence. 

Achievement 


1960-61 California Achievement test scores were available on all grade levels 
from 3-10 for both the Indian and non-Indian population with the exception of 
the ninth grade (here the 1959-60 test scores were used). These test results are 
shown in Table III and are reported in terms of stanine. 
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TABLE Ill 


COMPARISON OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
IN TERMS OF STANINE, CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 
1960-61, Mesa Public Schools, Grades 3-10 


SUBJECT AREA 
3rd Grade 
Indian 25 89 4.2 | 4.2] 3.9] 4.1 114.0] 3.9 | 4.0]| 4.0 
Non-Indian | 943 89 5.3 | 5.4}] 5.3| 4.7} 5.0 5.0] 5.1 | 5.1 


Indian 25 | 96 4.9] 3.7) 4.2] 4.0 115.6) 4.8 | 5.21) 47 
92 


Non-Indian | 966 5.9 | 5.5| 5.71} 4.9] 48] 4816.3) 5.0} 5.6]) 5.4 
5th Grade 

Indian 14 93 4.0 | 4.1 | 4.111291 3.5 | 3.21/46] 4.4] 4.51) 3.9 

Non-Indian | 927 90 5.5 | 5.5} 5.5]] 5.4] 5.2 || 5.7| 4.8] 5.2}) 5.3 
6th Grade 

Indian 22 79 4.5 | 4.1 | 4.3113.5 | 2.9 | 3.2 14.2] 4.3 | 3.9 

Non-Indian | 907 89 5.8 15.4 |5.61|5.3 | 4.6149 115.8] 4.9 | 5.41) 5.3 


7th Grade 
Indian 28 88 40 4.1113.3| 3.4) 3.4143] 4.1 | 4213.9 
Non-Indian | 938 90 5.3 | 5.5 | 5.1 | 4.8] 5.0 115.6] 5.0 | 5.2 
8th Grade 


Indian 29 97 3.4 13.5 |3.5]| 2.7 | 2.0 | 2.4/3.9] 3.8 | 3.2 

Non-!ndian | 889 84 5.3 | 5.2 | 5.211 5.1 | 4.9 | 5.0 15.2 | 4.4 | 4.81] 5.0 
9th Grade* 

Indian 11 52 3.6 | 3.7 2.5 | 2.1 | 2.3 113.8 | 3.213.5113.2 

Non-Indian | 731 90 §.2 5.21149 | 4.7 | 4.8 1149) 4.5 | 47149 
10th Grade 

Indian 10 45 3.6 13.7 13.7] 2.4) 2.2 | 2.3 113.7 | 3.3 13.5 113.2 


Non-Indian | 616 90 4.8 |5.4| 5.11} 5.3 | 5.1 | 5.2 | 4.0 | 4.6]| 5.0 
*Note: Test scores shown were from tests administered in the 8th grade, 1959-60. 


From Table III it is apparent that the Indian was achieving at a somewhat 
lower level than the non-Indian in all subjects and at all grade levels. However, 
ge are some interesting patterns that seem to appear in Table III that should 

noted. 


1. The difference in total achievement between the Indian and non-Indian 
seems to be greater from the 8th grade through the 10th grade than 
from the third through the seventh grade. 


2. As a whole, both the Indian and non-Indian experience their greatest 
difficulty in the arithmetic area. Whereas the Indian seems to do best 
in the language portion of the test, the non-Indian seems to do best in 
the reading area. 
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3. There is the least difference between the Indian and non-Indian in the 
subject of spelling. Here the Indian comes closest to equaling the work 
of the non-Indian. The greatest area of difference between the two groups 
seems to be in the area of arithmetic reasoning and the arithmetic funda- 


: The distribution of Indian and non-Indian stanine scores by subject matter 
: is shown in Figures 2, 3, and 4. 

3 Figure 2 
al DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 

" FOR READING, CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST, IN STANINES, 1959-61 

: MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

: % Reading Vocabulary % Reading Comprehension % Total Reading 

i 30 30 30 

20 20 20 

\ 

15 15 { 15 i 

123456789 123456789 129456789 
Stantines Stanines Stanines 


Figure 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
FOR ARITHMETIC, CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST, IN STANINES, 1960-61 
MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
4 
% Arithmetic Reasoning % Arithmetic Fundamentals % Total Arithmetic 
30 30 30 
rr 25 25 25 
20 20 \ 20 J 
4 15 1s 15 Ay 
10 / \ \ 10 10 | 
7 
N 
] 3456789 123456789 123456789 
Stanines Stanines Stanines 
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Figure 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
FOR LANGUAGE, CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST, IN STANINES, 1960-61 
MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mechanics of English Spelling ~ Total Language 
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As seen from the preceding figures, the reading distribution curves of the 
two populations appear to be the same type, but the Indian population, as a whole, 
is achieving less than the non-Indian population. 

The same would appear to be true for the arithmetic distribution except in 
the area of arithmetic fundamentals where the two curves are decidedly different, 
with the Indian pattern being bi-modal. 

In the area of language the two populations seem to have the same type of 
curve and in the area of spelling the Indian population more nearly approaches 
the achievement pattern. 


“Old Timers” vs. The “Newcomers” 


The next facet of the problem investigated was an attempt to answer the 
question: “Is there a difference in tested intelligence and achievement between 
the Indian who has spent his entire educational history in the Mesa Public Schools 
and the Indian who has been in the school system only one or two years?” 


To answer this question, two Indian populations were selected in each of the 
following grades: 6, 8 and 10, for a total of six populations. At the sixth grade 
level two groups were selected — those who had been in the Mesa Public Schools 
5 or more years and those who had been in the school system only 2 years or 
less. At the eighth grade level the two populations were selected on the basis of 
7 or more years and 2 or less years attending the Mesa Public Schools. The tenth 
grade groups were selected on the basis of 9 or more years and 3 or less years 
attending the Mesa Schools. 


The sixth, eighth and tenth grades were selected because current (1960-61) 
test results for both intelligence and achievement could be used. 


Because of the size of the groups, caution is urged in the interpretation of the 
results. 
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Intelligence 


In Table IV the mean intelligence scores of the two Indian populations, by 


grade, are compared. 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF TWO SELECTED INDIAN 


POPULATIONS IN THE MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CTMM-S.F., 1960-61 


Number 

Grade and Length of of Language Non-Language Total 

Attendance In Years Students 1.Q. 1.Q. 1.Q. 
10th Grade 

3 or less years 8 83.2 80.4 81.6 

9 or more years 5 85.4 88.4 87.0 
8th Grade 

2 or less years 13 84.7 92.8 89.0 

7 or more years i 86.3 95.3 91.0 
6th Grade 

2 or less years 9 91.1 88.9 90.3 

5 or more years 9 94.2 102.2 98.5 


From the information presented in Table IV there seems to be evidence that 
those Indians who have spent their entire educational life in the Mesa Public 


Schools tend to have a higher mean intelligence quotient for language, 


language and total mental as measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity 
than those who have been in the system a relatively short time. This appears to 


be true for all the grade levels selected. 
Achievement 


In Table V the mean stanine results on the California Achievement Test are 


shown for the two populations. 
TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF MEAN STANINE SCORES OF TWO SELECTED INDIAN 


POPULATIONS ATTENDING THE MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CALIFORNIA 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 1960-61 


ACHIEVEMENT AREA 


3 
Number 
Grade and Length of of 2 
10th Grade 
3 or less years 3 4.0} 3.3] 3.3 | 2.7) 43] 4.0] 3.7 
9 or more years 4 3.8 | 4.3 | 1.8] 1.5] 3.5] 3.0] 3.0]| 3.3 
8th Grade 
2 or less years 13 3.5 | 3.8 | 3.11} 2.9 | 2.5] 4.1] 4.0] 4.2]] 3.5 
7 or more years 7 3.1 | 3.0} 2.8 | 2.8) 3.3] 4.0] 3.0 
6th Grade 
2 or less years 9 2914.1) 45) 4513.9 
5 or more years 10 4.3 | 4.1 | | 3.1) 3.7 14.4 | 3.6] 4.0 
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As seen in Table V there seems to be a tendency for those who have been 
in the Mesa School system for a relatively short period of time to do slightly 
better on the Achievement Test than those who have spent their entire educa- 
tional life in the School System. 


This appears to be true for the areas of reading vocabulary, arithmetic reason- 
ing in the 8th and 10th grades, mechanics of English in the 8th and 10th grades, 
and spelling on the 6th and 10th grade level. 


The Indian population educated entirely by the Mesa Public Schools tended 
to do slightly better in reading comprehension in the 6th and 10th grades and 
arithmetic fundamentals on the 6th and 8th grades. 


In actuality, the difference between the mean scores for both populations on 
all grade levels and in all subject areas is so small that it must be concluded that 
no real difference exists between the two groups. 


Conclusions: 


At the present time, the total Indian population in the Mesa Public Schools, 
as a group, has not attained the same intellectual and academic heights, as meas- 
ured by standardized tests, as those attained by the non-Indian; however, there 
are individual Indians who are doing as well as the individual non-Indians at all 
levels of endeavor. 

There appears to be the same trend in intelligence test results among the 
Indians that appears among the non-Indian, i.e., as the grade increases the overall 
intelligence level, as shown by the CTMM-S.F., drops. 


When the test results of those Indians who have spent their entire educational 
history in the Mesa Public Schools are compared to those who have been in the 
Mesa School system only a short period, there appears to be no difference in the 
achievement ability but there does seem to be a difference in intellectual ability 
which favors those educated in the Mesa Public Schools. The smallness of this 
population sample makes firm conclusions difficult. 


Although the original thesis of this paper was not supported, it is the opinion 
of the writer that as more of the Indian students are educated in the Mesa Public 
Schools, as greater cooperation between the Tribal Council and the School District 
is established, as more parental interest on the part of the Indians is developed, 
and as the effects of the work of the counselor who works with the Indian students 
are experienced, the Indian student will make intellectual and academic strides to 
the extent that the thesis of this paper, in future years, will be supported. 


There appear to be many sociological and psychological factors that may ac- 
count for the results shown in this article. Chief among them may be the fact that 
while the Indian student is in an integrated system during the school day, he spends 
the major portion of his life in a segregated situation where the socio-economic 
standard is much lower and where many of the enriching experiences are lacking. 


Even though there has been an attempt at integration, school population 
pressures have forced the school authorities to concentrate the Indian students 
into fewer schools than they desired with the resultant formation of Indian “in- 
groups” and “cliques”. This lack of desired socialization has been enhanced by 
the tendency of the Indian to be reticent and shy. 


The cultural back ground of the Indian is still quite different than that of 
the non-Indian population and while strides are being made toward the assimila- 
be the Indian into the non-Indian culture, there is still much to be accom- 
Pp 
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AN APPROACH TO THE MIND OF THE 
YOUNG INDIAN 


Elizabeth E. Hoyt 
Department of Economics 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


I. Introduction 


On a matter on which there is so much opinion expressed, as there is on 
current Indian policy, there has been singularly little research. We have data on 
the high degree of social disorganization among Indians, their high accident rate, 
their high rate of alcoholism, their high rate of apprehension for misdemeanors 
and crime, their high rate of dependency, their poor records in higher education 
and in employment. We also have scholarly studies of Indian life, usually made 
by anthropologists, which analyze and describe the culture of different tribes as 
they used to be, and tend to stress the Indians’ integrity, dignity, generosity, love 
of freedom, and harmony with nature. Some of these studies appear to give sup- 
port to the idealistic claim that it would be well to encourage, or at any rate not 
to discourage, Indian isolation, so that old values in danger of vanishing can be 
preserved. It is argued, moreover, that this is what Indians want themselves. At 
a recent meeting of anthropologists it was agreed that Indians would continue 
“indefinitely as distinct social unities, preserving their basic values, personality and 
Indian way of life.”* 


The data on disorganization might be used to support the isolation argument, 
on the ground that it is contact with whites that accounts for the disorganization. 
But the same data might be used also to support the contrary argument, with the 
claim that contact with whites has already gone too far to be checked, the old 
values have largely vanished already, and evidences of disorganization are domi- 
nant on reservations themselves. 


Though we know a good deal in a general way about the behavior of “under- 
developed” peoples under the influences of rapid change, there are a great variety 
of these influences and a great variety of ways of reacting to them: against this 
background, the case of every distinct group needs its own special study.? But 
the last “Inventory of Social and Economic Research in Health” by the Health 
Information Foundation,* does not list any mental health research relating to Indians 
among the 1200 studies noted. Also, “It would not be an overstatement to say 
that there is no preventive mental health program for Indians.”* 


Two pieces of research which relate to mental health, on small samples, have 
used the Rorschach technique. In one case the Indians studied, a relatively ad- 
vanced group economically, appeared to have undergone a psychological trans- 
formation appropriate to the middle-class American value system. In the other 
case, the Indians, who also appeared acculturated, gave evidence of a corroded 
psychological structure, in which such shifts as had taken place were “regressive 
and disintegrative”.© G. D. and L. S. Spindler believe that the largest group of 
Treservation Indians today are of what they call the “reaffirmative native type”. 
These are younger people who have had a “comparatively wide and intensive con- 
tact with white culture” but have encountered blocks in their adaptation to it, and 
perhaps were not strongly motivated to it in the first place. So they have re- 
bounded to the tradition-oriented group maintained by “geographical isolation and 
the influence of elders within the reservation community”. But they have re- — 
bounded with only partial conviction, and have doubts about their personal ade- 
quacy in the Indian’s world as well as in the white man’s world. They are frustrated 
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and suspended.* Under pressure, these Indians tend to be resentful; they assert 
the superiority of old values in which they may no longer partake. 


The above references relate to adults. It seems particularly important to 
know of the Indian’s disposition toward his future before he enters the world of 
adults. Would he prefer to stay apart and live his life in his own way, the old 
way, or does he want to participate in the more general life and later find the 
cards stacked against him? On this no research has been found. 


Il. The nature of this study 


The study reported here is an effort to enter this no-man’s land. The Indian 
death rate is considerably higher than that of whites and the majority of Indians 
are 21 years of age or below it. Despite the fact that Indians’ values may change 
a good deal as they grow older — and also because of it — young Indians seemed 
the most appropriate group to approach, as well as the easiest. The method 
chosen was through essays written by children 15-17 years of age, of which the 
writer has 837 in all, as well as 207 essays from white children of the same age 
group collected for purposes of comparison. Approach by essays has been tested 
by the writer previously.’ 

Two hundred fifty-five of the Indian children’s essays, mostly from South 
Dakota, were on the rather narrow topic: ‘My Plans after Leaving School”. Five 
hundred eighty-two were on a much broader topic: “My Hopes for My Life on 
Leaving School” and these were all from the Southwest, where Indians are as 
close to old Indian values as they would be anywhere in the United States. This 
group of approximately six hundred was divided into two parts, of which the 
larger portion, 363, were from children in what is known as the Navaho Special 
Program, set up to give intensive training, both academic and vocational, in five 
to eight years, to under-privileged children, some of whom had never been to 
school before and could not speak English when they entered the program. The 
other essays from the Southwest, 219, were from a variety of schools, Indian 
boarding, Indian public, public integrated schools and mission schools. 


The main reliance of this study is on the 582 essays from the Southwest. It 
was thought that so broad a topic “My Hopes for My Life” might lead to mention 
of job, to material standard of living and to non-material values sought in life, 
as well as give opportunity for other comment. No suggestions were given by 
teachers. 


It has been suggested to the writer by some persons, who were surprised at 
the findings of the essays, that school children are likely to say what they think 
will please their teachers or the persons who asked for the essays. The writer does 
not believe this is true and some evidence is available. In the experiment at 
Tiquisate referred to immediately above, the responses of the children in a United 
Fruit Company school were exactly opposite to what would have pleased the Com- 
pany. An unpublished study of 2400 essays by children in 12 Indian tribes in 
the United States, written in our schools, shows that in some of the tribes the 
children were quite bitter towards white people; others said that the assignment 
itself was foolish. Further evidence of the frankness of children is given below 
in connection with discussion of jobs. 


Ill. Importance of job 


The single most striking point of agreement in the essays was that practically 
without exception they mentioned motivation to job. This might have been ex- 
pected of the smaller sample, from South Dakota, on “Plans”; but it was equally 
true to the essays from the Southwest on “Hopes”. Sometimes the nature of the 
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job, or jobs, desired was stated; in other cases the reference was to desire for a 
“steady”, a “permanent”, or a “well-paying” job, the nature of which was not speci- 
fied; or to how the child would try to perform on the job. It was surprising at 
first to find that the children in the Navaho Special Program, the most vocational 
of them all, though they said a great deal about performance on job in general, 
said least about specific jobs, even though most were already in a specific voca- 
tional program. In part it is believed this is due to the fact that the Program 
cannot give them a very wide choice and in considerable measure they take what 
they can get, not necessarily what would have been their preference. The largest 
knowledge of jobs, giving the widest basis for choice, appeared to be in the inte- 
grated schools, where the Indian children were rubbing shoulders with other 
children whose fathers had a variety of jobs. 


The children did not usually mention whether they wanted a job on the reser- 
vation or off it; but from the nature of the jobs available, and named, most would 
have to be off the reservation. Rarely a student stated a desire to farm or keep 
cattle. It may be that the young people most interested in such work or most 
likely to do it are those who have left school already. 


In the first paragraph of this paper it was said that some friends of the Indian 
believe that Indians want to stay in their own communities away from white men, 
although this contention has hardly been supported by objective evidence. To 
those who believe this, however, the concentration of interest on jobs shown by 
these essays is an indication that the children’s statements cannot be trusted. But 
the genuineness of their statements is confirmed by other evidence. At the very 
time the students on the Navaho Special Program were writing these papers an- 
other experiment was going on in the same school. Two hundred forty-seven of 
the boys were asked to check their problems on a slightly modified form of the 
Mooney Problem Chick List® for junior high schools. On the list appear 213 
problems in seven areas, although the problems were not arranged by areas on 
the list.2° The greatest concentration of problems checked by the Indian children 
was in the group, “Money, Work and the Future”, all of which problems were 
connected with job. The children checked an average of 10.6 problems in this 
area; the emphasis on jobs was consistently first for students of all ages and inde- 
pendent of number of years in school. The next highest area had only 6.3 prob- 
lems checked." The problems connected with job were three per cent of all on 
the check list, but they received over 12 per cent of the total number of checks.'? 
The white children who had checked the list put school problems first and job 
problems second.** If the students had been checking their problems in order to 
please their teachers they would have been more likely to check those problems 
which related to their desire to do good school work, rather than problems which 
suggested the limitations of the curriculum of a vocational school. The school- 
work area came fourth among the problems of Indian children.’* 


Taking this interest in job as genuine, how is it possible to account for the 
relatively poor record of Indians, including younger Indians, in employment? The 
essays themselves suggest at least four reasons why the children will be handi- 
capped in job performance. 

In the first place, as has already been suggested, the children do not actually 
know much about jobs, the training required to get them or the means by which 
such training can be secured. A few had heard of the Federal Government’s highly 
selective help in job training and assumed that it was available to all. Girls tended 
to want to be nurses and among both sexes there was mention of the occupation 
of dormitory attendant, both being jobs the children had seen. Some children 
mentioned three or four very different kinds of jobs. Others said they didn’t know 
much about jobs: 
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“Maybe I'd want some other kind of a trade if I knew about any others.” 
“There are many jobs I haven’t even heard of.” 
“Til be a nomad for a job until I find one that is suitable for me.” 


In the second place, as also has been suggested, the children’s ambitions were 
for the most part humble and they expressed a good many doubts about their 
success. Only about half a dozen had set their sights on being doctors, lawyers or 
teachers, and though several spoke of going into business (mostly car-repair work) 
only one spoke of possibly making big profits and owning a Cadillac and a Thunder- 
bird. Most typical were remarks like these, all from the Southwest: 


“T’ve got all kinds of doubts; I hope I don’t turn out a tramp.” 


“Many times I’ve been told I'd be a hobo, I hope not. I want to be 
somebody that I can be depend on someday.” 


“I want to be somebody, not a streetwalker.” 
“Tf I don’t get no place, I might come up for odd job.” 


“I’m not a very smart girl, but the thought came to me, if others make 
it, maybe I can.” 


“I hope I don’t goof up.” 
“TI might be prosperous but I might turn out a bum.” 
Two of the South Dakota boys expressed the fear that they might become alcoholics. 


In the third place the essays revealed a relationship to family or a dependence 
on family that might interfere with job success. Among the Southwest children 
nearly a fourth spoke of this, but the Navaho Special Programs children, the less 
sophisticated children, mentioned it more often than did the more sophisticated 
high school children (26% vs. 17%). Among the white children of native par- 
entage mention of family relationship and concern was zero. 


This tie-up to family has two different aspects so far as effect on job is con- 
cerned. Many Indian families expect to share in the child’s earnings, and not only 
fathers, mothers and brothers and sisters, but aunts, uncles and cousins. This can 
act as a check on the child’s ambition. The tie-up to family as a demand on future 
earnings was not specifically stated in any of the essays: there was a suggestion 
of it in two of them. 


More important than the demand aspect of family tie-up is the fact that fre- 
quent mention of family indicates that the family gives the child a sense of security, 
and it may be hard for the child to be away from home for long periods. Especially 
if he finds himself let down in his modest expectations, he will want to seek the 
comfort which the family gives. Also if, because of conflicts of values, he breaks 
with family, as some young Indians do, his future is likely to be consciously or 
unconsciously clouded by his sense of disloyalty to the source which gave him life. 


The fourth and final evidence of the essays that bears on job success is prob- 
ably less important than the others. Not a single child in the Southwest mentioned 
prejudice against Indians. It would seem that as school children they had either 
not met it or it had not seemed important, and it seems likely that they had not 
heard it much discussed. This absence of comment on prejudice is the more strik- 
ing in that among the children there was one girl who identified herself as a 
Negro and who did speak of the race problem. The only reference to race prejurice 
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in the total group of 837 Indians was from one child in South Dakota who said: 
“Some people just don’t like Indians.” We can hardly escape the conclusion that 
when they go into the world of employment some of these children are going to 
be hurt by prejudice which they do not expect. On the other hand, since they as 
yet show no signs of hurt, they are not likely (as Negroes sometimes do) to read 
prejudice into situations where it does not exist. 


Though the presence of job problems is the best evidence that the children 
will have trouble in the world of jobs, the presence of a large number of other 
problems indicates this liability too. Responses of Indian children on the check- 
list of the Frederickson study, already referred to, averaged 39.2 problems for each 
child, whereas the white children who had been given the same list checked 23. 
ws Cy words, the Indian children checked 70% more problems than did the 
white.** 


IV. Material aspects of the standard of living 


It was expected that some of the children who wrote on the subject of “Hopes” 
would express their interest in things they wanted to own. The commonest refer- 
ence was the desire for a car. This reference was 29.4% among the Navaha Spe- 
cial Program children, 6.8% among the other Southwest Indian children and 3.9% 
among the white children. For house or home involving house the percentage 
was 25.9 for the Navaho Special Program children and 9.1 for the other Indian 
children. For white children it was still less, but the picture is confused by the 
fact that white girls frequently mentioned desire for marriage and a family, involv- 
ing an interest in home not specifically mentioned; Indian girls said relatively less 
about marriage and more about jobs. It is not to be assumed that the Indian girls 
cared less about marriage, but that a job was more of a problem to them. 


The fact that it was the less sophisticated Indian children who said most 
about desire for a car and a house is to be explained, no doubt, in part because 
the other children assumed they would have a car and a house and in part because 
the less secure feel the most need for the things that show and are symbols of 
success: a recognized principle is consumption economics. 


Travel was mentioned occasionally in the essays but not often enough to have 
much statistical significance. It was referred to most frequently by the white chil- 
dren, next by the more sophisticated Indian children, and among the 363 Navaho 
Special Program children it was mentioned only twice. 


V. Non-material values 


References to desire to be of service to tribe, or larger social unit, were, 
roughly, in inverse proportion to mention of concern for family. The Navaho 
Special Program children, whose mention of family was so frequent (26% ), spoke 
of desire to serve tribe in less than one per cent of the cases. The children 
in the more sophisticated Indian group mentioned desire to serve tribe (16%) 
more often than the white children mentioned desire to serve community, nation 
or mankind (11%). A few Indian children spoke of desire to serve all Indians. 


In all of the groups, but most in the Navaho Special Program, children spoke 
of their desire to be “good,” “moral” and to try hard. One Navaho Special Pro- 
gram boy put his effort thus: 


ore.” 
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At first, it was thought that the essays might reveal more explicitly the pres- 
ence of intangible values, especially old Indian values, though other evidence sug- 
gests that old Indian intangible values, as such, are no longer important among 
the young. 


It is in any case difficult to express intangible values, especially for persons 
who do not have a large command of the language in which they are writing. Two 
of the Navaho children said they wanted to be people who felt good inside, and 
this suggests the old Navaho emphasis on harmony with the universe. This men- 
tion by the Navaho children is not necessarily very different, however, from what 
several of the white children had in mind when they spoke of their desire for ful- 
fillment, or self-fulfillment. The child who said he wanted to live in the apprecia- 
tion of beauty recalls the emphasis on beauty in Navaho poetry; but it was a white 
child who said that. The ultimate in non-material ambition was expressed by 
two of the Navaho Special Program children. One boy wrote: 


I want to be a good person, to be proud of and known as an outstanding 
Navaho, and have a living in the white way. 


And a girl: 


I'd like to live like the white people do, only one thing, and that is my 
feelings toward my own people. Someday the Navahos will be part of 
the white and mostly the wisest people in the world. By that time Ill 


have everything I hope and wish. 


VI. Conclusion 


In the introduction to this paper it was said, quoting the Spindlers, that the 
largest group of Indians on reservations were believed to be younger people who 
had been frustrated in one way or another in their adaptation to the world of 
whites and who may have been not strongly motivated to adapt in the first place. 
The personalities of these younger people were clouded by doubts and ambivalence 
and distorted by what they had sought as compensations. 


These younger people on the reservations are those who, a few years ago, 
were school children. At that time it may be that their motivations toward regular 
jobs, were less strong than those of the children who wrote these essays. That is 
something we have no way of knowing. 


We can, however, hardly doubt the strength of motivations toward job and ; 


toward the way of life we associate with regular job in the lives of the children 
whose hopes are recorded here. We can also see, and through their own words, 
some of the difficulties that lie ahead of them. School, and other influences playing 
cd their lives as children, motivate them for something that life does not secure 
or them. 


The children still in school are the largest group of Indians. What their future 
will be is unknown, but we can partially determine it if we know more about them: 
their dispositions, their affections, their doubts and their hopes, as they stand on 
the threshold of adulthood. 
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RESULTS OF THE TOGA WITH FIRST GRADE 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


Louis C. Bernardoni 
Guidance Specialist, Division of Indian Education 
Arizona State Department of Public Instruction 

Attempts to test the intelligence of Indian children are usually frustrating in 
that linguistic and cultural differences contribute to low scores on most standard- 
ized tests of intelligence. Havighurst' in a review of the literature identified three 
phases in testing the intelligence of Indian children. Pioneers in the field first used 
verbally loaded tests and concluded that Indian children were less intelligent than 
other children. Later, various types of performance and non-verbal tests were 
administered revealing a wide variation between the verbal and non-verbal abilities 
of Indian children with the non-verbal test results approaching nearer to the norm 
of non-Indian children. More recent studies with the Goodenough Draw-A-Man 
Test andthe Grace Arthur Performance Test revealed that Indian children of 
various groups score near the mean achieved by non-Indian children with some 
groups scoring above national norms. 


These recent studies have resulted in most educators accepting the theory 
that Indian children are as intelligent as other children. Most schools do not have 
personnel trained in the administration and scoring of tests such as the Grace 
Arthur Performance Test and the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test, however, and 
are still faced with the problem of assessing intelligence with tests that would be 
less time consuming than these tests. Several schools on the Navaho and Apache 
reservations have used Cattell’s Culture Free Intelligence Test which utilizes geo- 
metric drawings. The unpublished results of these studies reveal that Navaho 
and Apache students score very low on this test. 


Norman and Midkiff? administered Raven’s Progressive Matrices and Good- 
enough’s Draw-A-Man tests to 96 beginning and primary Navaho students at the 
U. S. Indian School at Albuquerque, New Mexico. Below are the results of their 
testing: 


Progressive Matrices Goodenough 
Group No. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Beginner __._____.._. 27 65.96 17.08 100.19 21.07 
a 64.29 13.49 101.85 16.61 


An inspection of these results would indicate that these Navaho students performed 
at a much lower level on the Progressive Matrices than on the Draw-A-Man test. 
The Progressive Matrices tests the ability to identify patterns which are consistent 
with the theme of thought developed by the stimulus pattern. 


Problem 


The recent publication of the TOGA (S.R.A. Tests of General Ability) was 
viewed with interest by schools having large Indian populations. Since the test is 
divided into two parts, one cultural and one non-cultural, and can be given in any 
language, it appeared to be a test that would be appropriate for Indian children. 
The problem of this investigation was to determine the appropriateness of the TOGA 
with first grade Indian children by determining if: 


1. The non-cultural portion of the test is “fair” in that the groups tested achieve 
mean scores that approximate national norms and score significantly higher 
than on the cultural portion of the test. 
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2. The cultural portion of the tests differentiates among groups chosen to represent 
varying degrees of acculturation. 


Procedure 


As it was felt that first grade children are the most difficult to test in a group 
situation, the groups were limited to first grade students to subject the TOGA to 
a difficult task. The groups selected were first grade students at Poston and Kayenta, 
Arizona, the exhibit varying degrees of cultural deprivation. Below is a description 
of these three groups: 


Group I. These children live in the Poston community which is about thir- 
teen miles from Parker, Arizona. A paved road to Parker provides them with 
ample opportunity to visit this town and other towns in this area. Most of these 
_ families live in frame or masonry homes and most of the parents either farm or 
work in the Parker area. All of the children in this group spoke English before 
entering school. The children were mostly Mohaves and Chemehuevis with a few 
Hopis, Navaho and other tribes represented. This group was considered as the 
least culturally deprived group. 


Group II. These children live in the town of Kayenta which is one of the 
most isolated areas of Arizona. Until recently, there were no paved roads into 
Kayenta and the nearest city of any size is about 150 miles away. Most of the 
children have had little opportunity to visit other areas. Some of the parents are 
employed by governmental or private industries in Kayenta. The homes are either 
small frame homes or hogans. All of the children in this group spoke both Navaho 
and English. These children were rated on a ten point scale as to ability to speak 
English and averaged a rating of 6.1. The rating was done by the coordinator who 
speaks both Navaho and English and knows the children well. On this scale, a 
trating of 1 indicated little or no knowledge of English and ratings of 10 indicated 
the ability to understand English as well as the “average” non-Indian child. This 
group while culturally reprived, did understand English. 


Group III: This group lives in the country outside of Kayenta and are trans- 
ported to school by bus. These children speak Navaho and are in the process of 
learning English. All of these families live in hogans and obtain a subsistence 
living by raising sheep and periodically obtaining wage work in Kayenta or other 
areas distant from their home. When rated by the coordinator on ability to speak 
English, this group obtained an average rating of 3.0. This group was considered 
to be very culturally deprived. 


To offset any effect that school attendance might have on the results, the 
tests were administered to all three groups during the week starting October 17, 
1960. Group I was given to TOGA in English by the school counselor assisted 
by the classroom teacher. Group II was given the TOGA in English by the class- 
room teacher assisted by the principal. Group III was given the TOGA in Navaho 
by the coordinator assisted by the classroom teacher. 


To minimize any bias that may have been injected due to the TOGA being 
administered by different persons, each person studied the directions carefully and 
followed standardized procedures in administration. The greatest difficulty en- 
countered was in the translation of the directions into the Navaho language. 


As the Navaho language does not traditionally contain words for all those 
used in the TOGA, it was necessary to use the Navaho translation which often 
was a descriptive phrase. For example, the Navaho translation for awning is 
“shade that is used over doors, windows or porches”. Such a translation gave away 
the answer to the question. On the other hand, there is no Navaho word for violin 
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so the translator used the word “instrument”. This made the question too ambig- 
uous to be answered logically. Similarly, there are no Navaho words for maple 

or magnet or many phrases used. In general, it appeared that the descriptive nature 
of the Navaho translation tended to help the students determine the answer to 
many questions. 


In computing I.Q. scores, it was discovered that 29 percent of the students 
scored below the norms given in the booklets. Rather than extrapolating or com- 
ting actual I.Q.’s, these students were arbitrarily given an I.Q. score of 60, the 
lowest I.Q. listed in the table of norms. This would tend to make the results 
spuriously high. 


RESULTS 
Mean 
Total Total Verbal Reasoning 
Group Location Directions N Age GE. 1.Q. G.E. G.E. 


Group I Poston English 25 64 .028 69.84 .14 .06 
GroupII Kayenta English 18 69 .005 69.72 03  .31 
Group III Kayenta Navaho 19 7-0 .226 74.74 «.17 
Although the standardization of the test does not provide for I.Q. scores for 
the Verbal and Reasoning sections in isolation, Verbal and Reasoning 1.Q. scores 
were obtained by utilizing Table #3 in the Manual. This was done by equating 


the Part Score norms with the Total Score norms. Following are the results of 
this procedure: 


: Mean Mean 
Group Verbal 1.Q. Reasoning 1.Q. Total 1.Q. 
Group I 66.96 63.56 69.84 
Group II 63.33 72.61 69.72 
67.32 74.74 


Although the above procedure may violate the standardization of the test, it 
does give a rough picture concerning the relative contribution of the two sections 
of the test to the total I.Q. score. 


Discussion 
The TOGA is described as a test of general intelligence that does not require 
any form of school achievement, Part I of the test (Verbal) measuring the child’s 
general knowledge of his surroundings, the American culture and Part II measur- 


ing powers of abstract reasoning that present an equal challenge to all children 
regardless of their cultural background. 


Since the three groups chosen for this experiment were all culturally impov- 
erished to some degree, one would predict that they would score below average 
on the verbal section (Part I) and score close to 100 on the reasoning section 
(Part II) since it is proported to be culturally fair. The results obtained reveal 
that two groups scored higher on the Verbal section than on the Reasoning sec- 
tion. This would raise grave doubt that the Reasoning section does provide an 
equal challenge regardless of cultural background. There is no research evidence 
available that indicated that all cultures prepare its children equally well to detect 
differences in geometric drawings. The test results obtained would be an indica- 
tion that these groups are as handicapped in detecting differences in geometric 
drawings as they are in knowledge of American culture. Perhaps the low score 
on Part II can be attributed to lack of ability to work independently, however. 
on Part 
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The catalog advertising the tests indicates that the tests can be given to chil- 
dren from foreign speaking backgrounds simply by translating the examiners direc- 
tions into the appropriate language. Since Group III was the most culturally im- 
poverished, they should have scored lowest on Part I, yet they achieved the highest 
score. As indicated before, the Navaho language is ‘different in structure and be- 
comes descriptive when used in describing concepts in English. This is undoubt- 
edly the reason for the high score for this group but raises grave doubts that the 
directions can be given in another language without re-standardizing the test. Per- 
haps the statement should be modified to indicate that the directions may be trans- 
lated to languages that are similar in structure and content. Evidence should be 
included in the technical report that would indicate that the test may be translated 
without loss of validity. 


Although the three Indian groups were chosen so that it included one of the 
best acculturated groups as well as the least acculturated groups in Arizona, the 
results of the TOGA indicated little difference. To test the significance of the 
difference, F tests were computed for the three groups. None of the F tests were 
significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. If these groups are as different 
in degrees of acculturation as their outward appearance indicates, it would appear 
that the TOGA does not pick up this difference in acculturation. 


As Groups II and III were rated as to ability in English, these ratings were 
correlated with the I.Q. and the derived verbal and reasoning I.Q. with the follow- 
ing results: 


Group II (r) 
1.Q. Verbal I.Q. Reasoning I.Q. 
Rating in English _...._.. .40 49 —.01 
Group III (r) 
1.Q. Verbal 1.Q. Reasoning 1.Q. 
Rating in English .56 .26 33 


These results would indicate that there is a positive correlation between ability to 
speak English and results on the TOGA with the exception of Group II where 
there is no correlation between ratings in ability to speak English and the Reason- 
ing I.Q. (derived). Perhaps the test is succeeding in giving some students who 
are verbally handicapped the opportunity to perform at a higher level. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of this experiment, several recommendations and areas for further 
study are discussed. The experimenter feels that a great deal of further experi- 
= is needed before the TOGA could be recommended for first grade Indian 

n. 


1. Data should be presented supporting the claim that the TOGA can be 
translated without loss of validity. There is grave doubt in the author’s 
mind that Part I can be translated into Indian languages whose structure 
and content vary so drastically from English without complete re-valida- 
tion. Translations should be available for those languages where there is 
evidence that a translation is possible without loss of validity. 


2. Support for the claim that Part II presents an equal challenge to all chil- 
dren regardless of cultural backgrounds should be presented. Indian 
children have been handicapped in performance on performance on previ- 
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ous tests using geometric drawings and appear to be just as handicapped 

on this test. The various cultures for which this part of the test is an 

equal challenge should be listed with supporting data. Perhaps other non- 

— tasks should have been included to make this test “fairer” to more 
tures. 


3. The test should provide norms for obtaining both a Verbal and Reasoning 
1.Q. as well as a Total I.Q. This is especially needed in the lower grades 
where grade expectancy scores are less meaningful. Since the test has a 
cultural and non-cultural section, it would be meaningful to have separate 
1.Q. scores for these sections when testing bi-cultural or culturally de- 
prived children. 

4. Section II has long verbal instructions, few examples and expects the first 
grader to work independently for 10 minutes. For Indian children and 
other children from other cultures, this may be a decided handicap. The 
possibility of fewer instructions with more examples to instruct the chil- 
dren should be investigated. Some method of relieving the bi-cultural child 
of the responsibility of 10 minutes of independent work should also be 
considered. 


5. Older Indian children should be tested to discover if the findings of this 
study persist as the Indian child progresses through school. Perhaps the 
TOGA would be more appropriate for children with more classroom 
experience. 

6. As the motivational level of the students in this experiment was not as- 
sessed, further studies should consider this factor to determine if differences 
exist between Indian and non-Indian students that might effect the results 
of testing. 
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THE PLACE OF THE INDIAN YOUTH COUNCIL 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Charles E. Minton 
Executive Secretary, Southwest Association on Indian Affairs 
and Executive Director, New Mexico Commission 
on Indian Affairs 


The Southwestern Regional Indian Youth Council came into being because 
of the need for it. The stimulus it has furnished Indian youth in its quest of post- 
high school education has been evident in the rapidly increasing enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning, especially in the Southwest where the emphasis has 
been strongest. The spark has become a blaze. 


Objectives of the Indian Youth Council are three-fold: 


1. To stimulate Indian youth to acquire the technical and professional skills 
that will enable these young people to be of service to their tribes and 
home communities; 


2. To expand their circle of Indian acquaintance, so they may learn more 
about conditions among tribes in general and their own in particular. 


3. To acquire an understanding of the varied and complex problems in Indian 
affairs, so they will work together in unity of purpose and effort to im- 
prove conditions among the Indian people. 


When this program was started, the average of Indian education was the fifth 
grade, compared with the tenth for the Nation as a whole, and anything approach- 
ing a solution of the Indian problem seemed impossible without higher education. 


It started in 1954, in collaboration with the Kiva Club, an organization of 
Indian students at the University of New Mexico. Four mid-winter meetings were 
held in Saint Francis Auditorium, in Santa Fe, under sponsorship of the South- 
western Association on Indian Affairs (then the New Mexico Association on Indian 
Affairs), with high school students from the Santa Fe Indian School in the audi- 
ence, together with several tribal leaders. In those days, the Santa Fe Indian 
School had a college preparatory department, and seniors and juniors were invited 
to attend. We learned from them that Indian students of high school age are as 
eager to enter into discussions as college students, and just as keen. 


It was evident almost from the first that the challenge was to expand the 
scope of these conferences and bring in high school and college students from 
various parts of the Southwest, to accelerate the trend toward higher education 
and give more students scholarship aid that would enable them to stay on. And 
so, after the fourth annual conference in Santa Fe, the first Southwestern Regional 
Indian Youth Council was held at the University of New Mexico in the spring 
following the last of the winter meetings. Delegates from Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, attended, the first group outside New Mexico to participate. 


Beryl Spruce, a New Mexico Pueblo student at the University of New Mexico, 
who was then President of the Kiva Club, presided at the first regional meeting. 
His opening address‘ was a ringing challenge to students to depend upon their 
own efforts, to accept the stern discipline imposed by reason of the special obstacles 
confronting Indian students, and to resolve to return to the reservations after gradu- 
ation, and serve their people. 
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This extemporaneous speech, which has been called “The Gettysburg Address 
of Indian Education,” has been circulated at Youth Councils, all over the Indian 
country, and in foreign lands. A missionary in Southern Rhodesia wrote for copies 
in the hope “there may be a Beryl Spruce among our African youth.” It would 
be difficult to estimate what this one item alone has meant to Indian education 
and the spirit of dedication which it has evoked, or the status of Indian education 
today without the accumulative effect of the Youth Councils. 


The Sponsor has published reports on each of the regional conferences, but 
the only ones still in print, beside Beryl’s speech, are those of the Third (BYU, 
1959) and fourth (U.N.M., 1960). All material is available from the Sponsor 
without cost. 


The second regional meeting was held at Arizona State College, Flagstaff, in 
1958. More colleges and high schools in the Southwest were represented, and 
approximately 200 were registered. At BYU the following year, 250 attended. 


The next year (1960) at the University of New Mexico, 350 registered from 
57 tribes and bands and from seventeen states. This was the result of continual, 
year-round effort by the Sponsor to acquaint more and more students, tribal lead- 
ers and educators with the program. Several letters are sent out to the mailing list 
(now containing 2,000 names) each year, giving information on the forthcoming 
conference, its program, arrangements, and so on. 


At the 1960 gathering, the delegates, without thinking of what it would 
involve, voted to go to the University of Oklahoma, at Norman. This meant a 
round trip of 3,000 miles or more for some, as well as much time away from 
classes, with the result that attendance at Norman was greatly reduced. There 
were compensations, however, in getting acquainted with Indian students from 


Oklahoma and seeing how different conditions there are from New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


The Sponsor has not thought of establishing a National Indian Youth Coun- 
cil. Rather, it hoped that by demonstrating the value of these meetings, several 
regional Indian youth councils would be established, and if, when this was done, 
there was a demand for a national body, with delegates from the various regional 
conferences attending, this would come as a natural outgrowth and not as a 
forced development. 


The Sixth Regional Indian Youth Council will meet at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in 1962. This will be the last convention of the Southwestern Regional 
— Youth Council at such great distance from the original home of the Council, 

ew Mexico. 


When the program was first established, it was thought that after ten of these 
annual meetings, their value would have been demonstrated to Indian students 
and tribal leaders from all over America; moreover, the continually increasing 
attendance and crowded campus conditions would make it advisable to narrow the 
area of participation, so that students could attend area meetings closer to home 
and school, where similar conditions and problems exist. 


Thus, there would be a regional conference on the Pacific Coast, one in the 
Northwest and another in the Middle West; one for Utah, Nevada and Wyoming, 
another for the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas; one for Oklahoma, where there 
oo so many Indian schools; and one for New Mexico, Arizona and Southern 

lorado. 


And so, with the tenth conference at BYU next year, each of these areas will 
establish its own regional councils. Each will have its own distinctive name, and 
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the Southwestern Regional Indian Youth Council will return to the heart of the 
Southwest and remain there, for as long as Indian youth needs it and wants it. 


Each will need its own sponsor, to insure continuity (a new set of. officers is 
elected each year) and to assume the considerable task of reporting and publish- 
ing reports, of mailing countless letters (postage is a large item), of printing, of 
secretarial and executive services, interviews with students, educators, tribal leaders 
and others, visits to high schools and colleges, organizing of Indian clubs in these 
institutions, the large volume of correspondence in answer to inquiries, expenses 
of travel, salaries, liaison with school officials, tribal officials and Bureau officials, 
as well as contacts with faculty members, counselors and advisors. Students simply 
do not have the time or the funds to take on these duties, and without them, it 
would make a great difference in the effectiveness of the program. 


Because of the value of the experience to each new student officer, he assumes 
as much of the responsibility for the success of each meeting as he has the time 
for. But over all, it is the sponsor who does the ground work, much of the leg 
work, acts as backstop, fills in the gaps, and does what no one else has time for. 
Matters cannot be left to chance and the hope that things will be done on time. 
Plans must go forward; they cannot be allowed to falter. Someone must take up 
the slack. The host club takes on many additional duties at these conferences, and 
students with a heavy schedule find it is not easy to register delegates arriving at 
all hours, escort them to the dorms, and render services of various kinds. 


The ideal situation would be for the students to assume the entire burden, 
including that of financing, and perhaps this will come, because it would be a 
source of great satisfaction; but the program costs several thousand dollars each 
year and demands an enormous outlay of time, and for this a dedicated s 


is necessary. One who has not done this job has no idea of the time and effort 
involved. But things run smoothly, because the necessary preparations are made. 


One of the questions often asked is, “What subjects or topics are discussed 
at the councils?” 


These have included: effects of termination legislation; segregated and inte- 
grated education; relocation and vocational training; tribal and reservation re- 
sources development; the liquor problem; juvenile delinquency; health and sani- 
tation; preservation of tradition and culture; recreation programs and community 
development; law and order; early marriages; tribal problems; Indian arts and 


_ ¢Yafts; legislation affecting Indians; welfare; intercultural relations among Indians 


and other races; problems of the Indian student in adjusting to college and in 
maintaining the Indian way of life while away from home; the exploitation of min- 
eral and other reservation resources, including the human; changing relations be- 
tween tribal and federal governments; intermarriage between tribes and between 
races; causes and consequences of breakdowns in family and tribal unity and in 
customs and traditions; the role of the Indfan club on high school and college 
campuses; how to promote fuller participation by Indians in the exercise of the 
voting franchise and in citizenship education; problems arising from the develop- 
ment of commercial recreation facilities for the ‘general public on Indian reserva- 
tions, and others. In addition, prepared speeches are given on whatever subject 
the student feels moved to discuss. 


One group was assigned a subject that concluded with the question, “Where 


do we go from here?” but this was by-passed, probably because no one wished 
to venture a prediction. It will come up again, however. 


Because of the distance to Norman for some, a special session for New 
Mexico high school students was held on the campus of the University of New 
Mexico on April 14-15, this year. Registrations totaled 300. 
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There were panel discussions and workships on early marriages, their cause 
and effects; causes of failures and drop-outs in high school; the need for Indian 
clubs on high school campuses and what their function should be; the role of 
faculty advisors and counselors; how to improve home conditions and conditions 
in general in Indian communities; causes of breakdown in family unity and family 
and tribal authority; voting and citizenship participation; the advantages of high 
school, college and vocational education. 


The question is often asked, “What value has the Indian Youth Council for 
Indian youth?” A great deal, according to the comments and reports that come 
to us. Many who were really college material decided on a professional career 
after attending one of these conferences while in high school. The emphasis is 
always on responsibility for helping one’s people. Indian clubs in the high schools 
and colleges have been strengthened. There has been the marked increase in college 
enrollment already mentioned, a renewed respect for one’s own cultural heritage, 
a better comprehension of the Indian’s contribution to the American way of life, 
a sense of the need for Indian unity, an increasing awareness of his responsibilities 
as an American citizen, a realistic approach to common problems and a better 
understanding of what they are, a dawning awareness of the New Age and the 
need to prepare for it, a sense of individual worth, an acquired confidence in one’s 
abilities, and so on. 


No one can attend a meeting of these fine young people, earnest and sincere 
in their attitude and usually more mature, age for age, than their non-Indian 
brothers, without feeling reassured about the future. 


The wide gap between the educational level of Indians and non-Indians is 
being narrowed gradually as a result of the concentrated all-fronts attack being 


made on the problem of higher education for Indian youth. Arizona State Uni- 
versity has an excellent Department of Indian Education; it pioneered in summer 
orientation courses for Indian high school graduates planning to enroll in college, 
and was joined in this important program last year by the University of New 
Mexico, with financial aid from the Navaho Tribe. 


More attention is being paid to counseling, and it is hoped that it will be- 
come general practice, when an Indian is accepted for college, for the Advisor to 
Indian Students in that school to write to the student, inviting him to the office, so 
that counseling may begin when the student steps on campus; and also writing to 
the tribal chairman, so that the tribe will feel that it has a stake in the higher 
education of its youth. - 


In almost all of the colleges and universities in the Southwest, the interest 
taken in Indian students has been heartening and reassuring. For one college 
president who pays only lip service to Indian education, there are ten who take 
an active interest, and their number will increase. 


The time is ripe for a breakthrough in Indian affairs, and those working in 
this field look for a new policy and philosophy that will give new hope to tribal 
leaders and increasing support to programs for higher education for Indian youth. 


When the story of Indian education is finally written, the part played by 
educators, tribal leaders and others in the Southwest will stand out as a magnifi- 
cent accomplishment. But a significant contribution to that achievement, whether 
it be remembered, or not, will have been made by the Southwestern Regional Indian 
Youth Council. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN ARIZONA 


Robert A. Roessel, Jr. 
Director, Indian Education Center 
Arizona State University 


One of the great challenges of modern American Education is Indian Educa- 
tion. The “Vanishing American” is no longer vanishing, but rather, the Indian 
population is increasing more rapidly than the non-Indian. The question then may 
be asked: Who is educating these Indian children and what are some of the trends 
in Indian Education? 

In Arizona today there are over 30,000 Indian children of school age and 
yet in less than fifteen years there will be more than 130,000.1 The need for an 
adequate education for Arizona Indians is also revealed in the fact that the average 
number of grades completed for Arizona Indians was less than three years of 
schooling while for the state as a whole the average was over ten years of school- 
ing.” As a result, the problem of Indian Education is commanding the attention 
of many interested agencies and individuals. These large numbers of Arizona chil- 
dren require both adequate classrooms and qualified teachers. 


There are three basic types of schools which have accepted responsibilities 
for educating Indians: 1) Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools, 2) public schools 
and 3) mission schools. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1959-60 accounted for approximately 
66% of the education of Indians in Arizona and they operated some 68 
schools. The Bureau has several different kinds of schools to meet several differ- 
ent kinds of educational needs. 


In the first place, the B. I. A. (Bureau of Indian Affairs) operates Off- 
Reservation Boarding Schools. In Arizona the only Off-Reservation Boarding 
School is the Phoenix Indian School. This school has an enrollment of nearly 
1,000 students from a number of different tribes, such as, Hopi, Navaho, Pima, 
Papago, Apache, Mohave, and Yavapai. The majority of these children go home 
rarely, if at all, during the school year. Usually, children attending Phoenix Indian 
School arrive in August and remain until May when they return to their reserva- 


tion home. 


The Off-Reservation Boarding Schools are the originators of the Special Pro- 
gram. This new approach to education began in 1948 and was developed to meet 
the needs of Indian children who never were in school before and consequently 
were over-aged and retarded. The function of this program was to provide a basic 
understanding of English and to teach the Indian youth a saleable skill, such as, 
carpenting, domestic service or any of a number of other vocations. The Special 
Program was designed primarily for the Navaho because they had the largest 
number of over-age children out of school. Whenever all Indian children start 
school at age six then there will be no further need for the Special Programs, as 
there will be no large number of older children who have not been to school. 


In the second place, the B. I. A. operates Reservation Boarding Schools. 
Arizona was the site of 29 Reservation Boarding Schools in 1959-60 with an en- 
rollment of approximately 5,000 students.* These schools are located on the reser- 
vation and vary in size from an enrollment of less than twenty-five to over one 
thousand. These Reservation Boarding Schools are designed to provide an educa- 
tion for the Indian child without his having to leave the reservation. However, in 
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many instances, the school is located a great distance from the child’s home com- 
munity, and he still finds it difficult to come home except at infrequent intervals 
during the school year. 


Boarding Schools were the most popular of Bureau Schools during the early 
1900’s as well as during the 1800’s. Adequate all-weather roads were virtually 
non-existant on the Indian reservation and it was most difficult to get teachers to 
go to isolated and remote sections. Therefore, it appeared that the only logical 
answer was to construct and operate Boarding Schools which could be more cen- 


trally located and could be large enough to insure a small settlement of teachers 
and school personnel. 


During this period—up to 1928—the Boarding Schools, both on and off the 
reservation, flourished and were the most numerous of Bureau Schools. However, 
in 1928 the Meriam Report was published. This report which was an exhaustive 
study of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, declared that the first and foremost need in 
Indian Education was a change in point of view. The Meriam Report was critical 
of Boarding Schools and favored the use of Day Schools. The report stated:° 


The chief advantage of the day school for Indians, 
whether maintained by the national government or the 
state, is that it leaves the child in the home environ- 
ment, where he belongs. In this way not only does the 
home retain its rightful place in the whole educational 
process, but whatever worthwhile changes the school 
undertakes to make are soon reflected in the home. 


The recommendations of Meriam’s Report were implemented primarily dur- 


ing the mid-1930’s: For example, in 1934 there were but nine days schools on the 
Navaho Reservation while in 1938 there were some fifty additional Day Schools.® 


In the third place, the Bureau of Indian Affairs operates Day Schools. The 
Day School has many obvious advantages, such as those described in the Meriam 
Report quoted above. They have certain disadvantages which are related to 
school bus operation. For instance, World War II forced the severe curtailment 
of Day School operations because of tire and gasoline shortages and the inability 
to properly maintain bus routes. Also, many Indian families move from one place 
to another and a school with an adequate enrollment in the fall often found itself 
with only a few in the spring. As a result of these and other factors many Day 
Schools were closed or converted into small community Boarding Schools. 


Indian parents have traditionally viewed Day Schools with mixed emotions: 
They enjoy having their children return home each evening; they enjoy having 
a school in their own local area which may serve as a community center; and 
they appreciate the opportunities for employment in their community. On the 
other hand, Indians are concerned over their children having to walk great 
distances or wait in the cold for a school bus; Indian parents are o*ten hard 
pressed to provide adequate food and clothing for their children in school; and 
they wonder whether the quality of education at one of these small Day Schools 
is equal to that of a larger, better-equipped school. 


Today there are fifty Bureau-operated Day Schools in Arizona with a total 
enrollment of over 7,000 children.’. Included in these figures are eighteen trailer 
schools with a little over six hundred students. The trailer schools are the result 
of imaginative planning by Bureau school officials. They were developed as a 
part of a crash educational program in 1954 designed to provide vastly expanded 
classroom facilities for Navaho Education. The trailer schools serve the dual 
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purpose of providing classroom space at locations where school facilities are 
not otherwise available and that of proving or disproving the feasibility of per- 
manent school construction. 


The trailer schools usually consist of movable facilities including house 
trailers used for living quarters, or as kitchens and bathrooms for the children, 
and quonsets or prefabricated steel buildings which serve as classrooms. 


A new type of educational assistance is provided by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to certain of Arizona Indians. This program is called the Peripherial 
Town Dormitory Program. In 1954, as a part of the previously mentioned crash 
educational program, the Bureau completed negotiations with school boards in 
towns surrounding the Navaho Reservation. The B. I. A. agreed to house and 
feed the Navaho children; in other words, to operate dormitories, and the school 
districts agreed to educate these children in their public schools, providing that 
major portions of the per capita cost was paid by the government. In 1959-60. 
over 1,200 Navaho Indian children enrolled in four Arizona public schools as a 
part of the Peripheral Dormitory Program.’ They live in Bureau dormitories 
located in towns such as Flagstaff, Holbrook, Winslow and Snowflake and attend 
the local public schools. 

Public Schools 


The Public Schools of Arizona enrolled approximately 26% of the Indian 
children in 1959-60 in more than 80 schools.° The percentage has been steadily 
increasing. In 1918-19 there were only 19 Indian students in public school, in 
1933-34 there were 553, and in 1953-54 there wer 3,264.2° The great increase 
in public school enrollment is the result of a combination of at least two factors: 
1) the Bureau of Indian Affairs has as its stated policy the increased use of 
public school facilities by Indian students, 2) the state and local school districts 
are receptive to having Indians enroll partially because of financial programs which 
reimburse the local school for portions of the education costs involved. 


The Meriam Report not only favored the expanded use of day schools but 
also urged the increased emphasis on Public school education for Indians. In 
recent years, as has been already noted, there has been a steady and at times 
spectacular increase in the number of Indians in Arizona Public Schools. Every 
county in the state has some Indians in the public schools while over forty per 
cent of the students enrolled in the public schools of Apache County are Indian.’ 
The county with the largest number of public schools which enrolled Indian stu- 
dents was Maricopa County with over 17 different schools involved.’? 


There are two different locations for these public schools enrolling Indians. 
Some of the public schools are located on the Indian reservations while there are 
other public schools off the reservations. In 1959-60 there were over 60 public 
schools enrolling Indian children off the reservation while there were approximately 
18 public schools located on the various Arizona Indian reservations.** 


The successful expanded influx of Indian students into Arizona public schools 
has cause a re-examination of certain school patterns and practices. Indian parents 
are for the first time learning to understand the unique characteristics of a public 
school and are making every effort to accept the increased responsibilities of public 
school education. Tribal leaders are urging the establishment of more and more 
public schools on every reservation. 


Mission Schools 


There were approximately 2,500 Indian students or 8% of Arizona’s Indian 
school population enrolled in some thirty mission schools in 1959-60.** Religious 
denominations have long been active in Indian education in this state. In fact, 
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the federal government encouraged the participation of religious sects in staffing 
its school program during the 1870’s. The first known teacher among the Navahos 
was a lady who was a member of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions; as 
was Reverend C. Cook, who taught the first classes for Pima children. 


Mission schools perform two major educational functions today: 1) providing 
sectarian education for Indians who want it; and 2) training religious leaders 
among the Indians. 

Trends in Indian Education in Arizona 

There are several discernible trends in Indian Education. First, public school 
education is steadily overtaking the Bureau of Indian Affairs in educating the 
major portion of Arizona Indian children. Nationwide, more than half (56%) of 
all Indian children of school age attend public schools.* In Arizona the figure 
om aaa lower (26% ) but there is an unmistakable trend toward the public 

00. 


Second, there is an increasing demand on the part of tribal leaders for educa- 
tion on the reservation. 


Enos Francisco, Chairman of the Papago Tribal Council stated:** “Schools 
should be located as near the children as possible. They should teach our Indian 
children about the reservation and about tribal organization. At the present time 
Papago children are taught hardly anything about their reservation.” 


Dillon Platero, Chairman of the Navaho Education Committee dec 
“We don’t need to take our education off the reservation. Our people can be just 
as well educated on the reservation. I feel that the Navaho reservation is the place 
I’m sure this will take place increasingly in the 
near future.” 


There are, of course, many reservations that are not the least affected by 
this trend: Such reservation examples as the Pima, Hualapai or Yavapai indicate 
that certain tribes do not need or desire education on the immediate reservation. 
These reservations are located near existing public schools and the reservation 
itself is not large enough to establish new public schools. 


Third, Arizona Tribal leaders recently have become increasingly interested 
in having Indian history, traditions and current Indian problems included in the 
Indian child’s school curriculum. In other words, they believe that the Indian 
student should not only learn English, European, American and ancient history, 
but also the history of. the Indian people and their contributions to the growth 
and development of this nation and state. 


Maurice McCabe, Executive Secretary of the Navaho Tribe, speaking to the 
First Annual Navaho Youth Conference said:** “The Indian people do not know 
enough of their history: We do not know enough about ourselves. We must 
understand the things that have caused us to be the way we are. We must under- 
stand the past if we are to live creatively in the present. Our schools must help 
us in this important task.” 

Clarence Wesley, Chairman of the San Carlos Apache Tribe, addressing the 
Indian Education Conference at Arizona State University in 1960, remarked: 
“We must be proud of our Indian heritage and we must see that our schools 
teach in a positive manner Indian culture and traditions. In our desire to be like 
everyone, we Indians must remember that we have something different and it is 
something we must be proud of; otherwise we will lose our identity.” 


Fourth, there is a growing demand for teachers who are qualified to teach 
Indian children. A successful teacher in Phoenix may not be a successful teacher 
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of Indian children. Today, in an effort to meet this increasing need for qualified 
teachers, universities and colleges in the Southwest and elsewhere are developing 
Indian Education programs. 


Arizona State College at Flagstaff for the past few years has offered several 
courses designed to help teachers achieve some understanding of the problems in 
Indian Education and how to solve them. The University of Arizona, through its 
excellent Anthropology Department, provides courses in this important area. Ari- 
zona State University has developed the first comprehensive and extensive Indian 
Education Program designed not only for educators, but also for tribal leaders. 


One of the major functions of such programs is to provide prospective and 
practicing teachers with an understanding of the Indian child and a knowledge of 
the techniques and methods best suited to teaching Indians. 


An experienced school administrator from a school located on the Navaho 
Reservation told this story which points up certain of the differences between 
teaching Indians and non-Indians:*® 

In 1958, when I was principal of a Bureau School located on the Navaho 
Reservation, a new teacher from the East was assigned to our school. This 
teacher had a great deal of teaching experience with non-Indian children and 
had the finest of recommendations. One day an Indian boy came to this lady’s 
classroom with his face and hands covered with what appeared to be black 
soot and with white grease in his hair. The teacher asked the boy to go and 
wash up as she knew health education and cleanliness were areas of great 
concern. The boy refused and just sat in his chair. The teacher repeated the 
request several times but to no avail. Evidentially, she felt this was a battle 
of nerves to see who controlled the class since all the other children were 
watching. She was determined to show the class that she was in full com- 
mand of the situation. So this teacher took this Indian lad by the hand and 
washed him. He made no effort to resist and she believed the incident was over. 
However, the next several days, the boy didn’t come to school. Finally the 
matter was brought to my attention and I visited the parents of the boy. 
Here I found that the “soot and white grease” was actually ceremonial paint 
that a medicine man had applied to the boy in a healing ceremony. Accord- 
ing to the Indian’s custom the paint was supposed to have remained on for 
four days following the ceremony. The teacher, unknowingly had destroyed 
the effectiveness of the ceremony by washing off this paint. The patient for 
whom the ceremony was conducted did not get well and to this day that 
family believes it was because the teacher washed the sacred paint off the 
boy. Thereafter, the boy never returnd to school. 

I know the teacher didn’t mean to do any harm, but ignorance is no excuse. 

We must have teachers who understand the Indian child and his way of life 

if we are to be really successful in educating him. 


Another story, perhaps less glamorous, but equally revealing was told by a 
teacher on the Papago Reservation:*° 


When I taught school in Phoenix I successfully used gold starts as a way to 
motivate the students. By that, I mean I would give a gold star for a perfect 
paper and had a chart on the wall with every child’s name. The children all 
worked very hard to earn one of the gold stars. Now I’m teaching Indian 
students and I tried my gold stars. At first, I couldn’t understand why an 
Indian child never got more than one gold star. It seemed as if they would 
deliberately miss so as not to receive a gold star. Finally one of the Indian 
employees told me that these Papago children don’t like to be singled out 
from the rest of the group as being better. 
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In other words, the teaching techniques that worked for me in Phoenix did 
not work for me on this Indian reservation. 


These two examples, illustrate the need for teachers who understand the 
Indian child and perhaps provide some rationale for the Indian Education Pro- 
grams developing in different sections of the country. 

Indian Education is important in Arizona and the interested individual can 
visit different schools and materially increase his own understandng of the 
many problems. 


Regardless of which type of school the Indian child attends in the future the 
fact remains he will go to some school. Arizona, with the largest Indian population 
of any state, is considered by many to be the center of activities related to Indian 
Education. ‘Certainly, Arizona Indians will have the opportunity to contribute to 
the growth and expansion of this state and nation to the extent of the education 
they receive. All agencies, organizations and individuals concerned with and 
dedicated to the area of Indian Education will be able to make maximum progress 
through continued cooperation and mutual respect. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hagan, William T., American Indians (Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1961) 171 + xix p. $4.50. 


This is one of the series of books entitled The Chicago History of American 
Civilization. The series will include over forty titles. Some of the books present 
a chronological slice of our country’s history. Most of them present the history 
of some topic such as its American Labor, American Immigration or the book 
which is the subject of this review. American Indians is not designed for the person 
already knowledgable in the history of the contact between the American Indian 
and the European or the role of the American Indian in development of the United 
States. Rather, it will appeal to the adult who has some general knowledge of 
American history and who wants a readable account of how the Indian fits into 
this picture. The book is not, nor does it pretend to be, an historical account of 
the Indian separate from the “white man”. It is ironic—but understandable—that 
this series on American civilization should devote so little attention to the pre- 
Columbus period of this hemisphere’s history. 


The book is divided into six chapters the titles to which explain the book’s 
scope: “Colonial Preparation,” “Foes and Friends, 1776-1816,” Indian Removal, 
1816-1850,” “The Warriors’ Last Stand, 1840-1876,” “Acculturation Under 
Duress,” and “The Indian New Deal and After.” Since each of these sections easily 
could be expanded into a book the question arises, what did the author sacrifice to 
achieve this brevity? The book is only 171 pages with less than the average number 
of words per page. He achieved this largely by choosing to eliminate detail. For 
instance, the encounter between the Navahos and Kit Carson is reduced to a 
sentence, “The Navahos, after suffering several hundred casualties and seeing 
their crops destroyed and sheep butchered, did the same.” (That is, agreed to 
locate on a reservation.) The controlling factor on what the author wanted to 
say appears to be the size of the book rather than the knowledge of the author or 
the significance of the event. Professor Hagan’s skill as a writer is demonstrated 
by his ability to condense so much and include so many dates and names and still 
retain an acceptable level of readability. 


Professor Hagan is professor of History at North Texas State College and 
is the author of The Sac and Fox Indians, published in 1958. American Indians, 
in addition to being a good account of the history of the relationship between the 
Indian and the “white man”, includes a worthwhile suggested reading list. 


B.S.M. 
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